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of May 31, 1935, destroyed the museum in which were housed
antiquities brought back from various places in Baluchistan. The
Kangra earthquake of 1905 and the Assam earthquake of 1918 left
a trail of considerable havoc in their train, and it was years before
measures could be taken to undo the damage done to the monu-
ments. In the hill tracts of Bengal and Assam are sometimes to
be found combined the worst effects of all the destructive forces of
nature, and one wonders how any handiwork of man can survive
in the conditions of excessive rainfall, luxuriant vegetation and
frequent seismic disturbances.

For a country of the size of India, neither the staff nor the
resources of the Archaeological Survey can in any way be con-
sidered as adequate to the task of keeping watch against the inroads
of man and nature on the structural integrity of India's precious
heritage. The slow and steady action of nature cannot ordinarily
destroy a fraction of what human agency has done in war and in
peace. Foreign invasions and dynastic struggles account for the
disappearance of most of the civil architecture in the historical
period. What has been left in comparative quiet during the cen-
turies of internecine war may be disturbed during the times of
peace. Thus the great prehistoric city of Harappa, which was left
to settle in its debris for nearly four millennia, was all but destroyed
in the nineteenth century by railway contractors who laid their
hands on it for the sake of the inexhaustible brick supplies which
it yielded for their requirements of ballast. The great pressure of
population on Indian soil tends to convert year by year thousands
of acres of uncultivated waste into agricultural land, and this in
turn leads to the steady removal of stones, bricks and earth from
the habitations of old where they have lain for centuries. The
great extension of irrigation during the last few years has intensi-
fied this process in the United Provinces, the Punjab, the con-